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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 

CHRIST 

XXXV. THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT, THE GREATEST SINNERS, 
THE GREATEST GIVER 
Mark 12:28-34,38-44' 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The discussion between Jesus and the scribe regarding the most im- 
portant of the commandments is given by both Matthew and Mark, but 
with some variation. Matthew records the incident as one of a series 
of attempts made by Jesus' enemies to entrap him in some well-laid snare. 

Many interpreters, following Mark's account, regard the scribe as a 
sincere inquirer, not desiring to entrap Jesus, but, on the contrary, recog- 
nizing his authority as a teacher. On this point a few facts may be noted. 
First, in both accounts the incident takes its place beside sharp encounters 
between Jesus and his opponents, which would suggest that the motive 
prompting this question was the same as that which prompted the others, 
a consideration which finds support in the fact that, at the close of the 
narrative, Mark says: "No one was daring to question him further," 
seeming to suggest the evil intent of the questioner. Again there is nothing 
in Mark's account actually denying the presence of such a motive. Thirdly, 
the seeming pleasure of the scribe at Jesus' answer, vs. 28, is no indication 
of his good intention, since it may have been due to the effectual silence 
given the Sadducees. This much is intimated in the Matthew parallel 
22 =34. Lastly, it is unlikely that a man of the scribe's social and ecclesi- 
astical position would publicly recognize Jesus' authority when the leaders 
in church and state were present and plotting his destruction. 

II. EXPOSITION 

"Which commandment," usually interpreted as meaning what kind, 
or sort, of commandment. The rabbis distinguished between "light" and 
"heavy" commands. Did the scribe mean to ask which command was 
most important in this or in some other group, or class, or did he simply 
ask which command was greatest, regardless of class ? The latter alter- 
native seems the more reasonable to us, though many interpreters prefer 
the former. First, the interrogative pronoun, n-oia, does not uniformly 
designate kind, or quality. See Matt. 21 : 23 f., 24:42 f. Again, the word 
"all" shows that the contrast is not between classes, or kinds, of com- 
mands, but between a solitary command and the remaining total, "which 
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one out of all," etc. Lastly, Jesus, in his reply, does not recognize this 
point in the question, but refers to two commands, without noting a differ- 
ence in class. 

Jesus' answer to the scribe consists of two quotations from the Old 
Testament, Deut. 6:4, 5, and Lev. 19:18. The first part was probably 
the most familiar piece of Scripture to the Jews, being recited each day 
by them in solemn declaration of their monotheistic faith. The second 
part, inculcating neighbor-love, was joined by Jesus to the first. He may 
or may not have been the first thus to co-ordinate these commands. Luke 
10:27-29 suggests that the schoolmen had already done so; though if 
they had, there was still a difference of opinion touching the meaning of 
the word "neighbor." This may well have been the case, for the word 
"neighbor," as used in the passage cited from the Old Testament refers 
to a fellow-Hebrew, and had, therefore, a national or racial, and not an 
individual, meaning. 

"Not far from the kingdom of God," vs. 34, that is, there were no 
serious intellectual difficulties in the way of the scribe's entering the king- 
dom. This, however, did not constitute him a member of that kingdom. 
One must not only know the truth, but act on it. See Mark 10:17-22; 
Luke 10:28. The kingdom referred to was probably the ethical and spirit- 
ual state of the sons of God, which each entered when he met the condi- 
tions of membership therein, and which terminated in the future blessed- 
ness of the saved. Vss. 38-40 contain a stinging satire on the hypocrisy 
of the scribes, Jesus' final (see 7 : 1-23) polemic against the religious party, 
probably a summary of a lengthy discourse; see Matt. 23:1-39. In vss. 
41-44 we have, according to the synoptists, the last scene in the temple — 
a pleasing contrast this to the other scenes of this busy day, marked, as 
they were, by the malice and bitterness of Jesus' enemies. 

Jesus probably sat in the court of the women, where were arranged 
rows of trumpet-shaped receptacles for gifts. The principle enunciated 
by him, namely, that an offering to God is measured, not by its amount, 
but by the measure of sacrifice it involves, while commonplace today, 
was probably not generally recognized in his time, for outward display 
figured conspicuously in religious observances, see Mark 6:1-6, 16-18. 
According to Josephus, a law was enacted forbidding excessive giving. 

"Two mites," vs. 42, in value, about two-fifths of a cent or one-fortieth 
of a day's wages. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMONS 

Love, the greatest of the commandments. It is the greatest because 
it includes all the rest. But it does more than this. It does away with 
commands as a means for the obtaining of righteousness by substituting 
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for them a psychic force, an emotion, which, while it is enjoined in the 
form of a command, cannot itself be obeyed as such, but, under proper 
conditions, springs spontaneously from the inner man. 

Religion and morals essential to perfect character. Here, as elsewhere 
in the New Testament, religion and morals are joined. Love to God and 
love to fellow-man are co-ordinated. Genuine religion springs from love, 
and so does correct conduct. One cannot attain righteousness through 
the observance of the precepts, nor can his conduct toward his fellow- 
man conform to the New Testament standard by following these. 

Henry Beach Carre 
Vandeebilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 



XXXVI. THE TEN VIRGINS 
Matt. 25 : 1-13 * 

I. CRITICAL 

In the chapter preceding, the disciples questioned Jesus concerning the 
time of the destruction of the temple and the signs of his coming (vs. 3). 
If we follow our sources it seems that Jesus in his answer points to the 
"tribulation" at Jerusalem in the near future, and to his coming "imme- 
diately" after the tribulation (vss. 29, 30). The postponement of the 
coming beyond the time indicated presents the real critical question of the 
passage to be considered. One is left to one's individual opinion, in other 
words, as to the correctness of the understanding of the disciples as to 
Jesus' words on this occasion, and, on the other hand, the real view of Jesus 
as to the time of his coming. Following come several analogies pointing 
to the suddenness of his coming. The parable of the virgins falls into 
the scheme as describing the situation in which men will find themselves 
at that coming. Despite many unwarranted and misleading applications 
of the parable, as, for example, the coming of Christ to his church, the 
whole matter is the necessity to the follower arising out of the unexpected- 
ness of the coming of the Son of man; one must watch and be ready. 

II. EXPOSITION 

The parable is framed on some variation of the oriental custom of 
the bride being escorted by the bridegroom and a party of her friends to 
the house of the bridegroom, over the threshold of which she was led 
in great joy. In this case they wait long; perhaps the bridegroom comes 
from a distance. The picturesque night procession, with lamps or torches 
borne by ten maidens, probably a conventional number, is the feature 
of the ceremony. Note that all ten carry lamps, and all the lamps are 
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filled with oil and lighted, for all expect the bridegroom and would have 
no delay nor confusion to make the welcome seem uncordial. But half 
of them forsaw possible delay and carried other oil in special oil vessels. 
Here begins the distinction that is so distressing later. But all alike watch. 
All slumber and sleep (note the graphic portrayal, not ordinary in the 
English, of the gradual overpowering — they doze at first, then give up). 
On the night air comes the welcome, awakening cry: "Behold the bride- 
groom ! Come ye forth to meet him ! " All ten arise quickly and with their 
lamp-needles prick through the wicks that the burned portions may be re- 
moved and the oil be given chance to rise. The oil is nearly gone ; the 
lamps flicker. Five turn oil from their vessels into the lamps; the others 
ask for a supply. Five lamps burn up brightly. An illustrated manuscript 
of the sixth century, the Codex Rossanensis, shows the lights of three 
lamps flickering, two gone out. It is a desperate situation. The wise 
cannot afford to divide and run the risk of all the lights going out before 
the end of the procession. They are willing, unselfish, but the others 
have been utterly, irreparably foolish. They must go, in the darkness, 
at midnight and seek oil. They procure it, but the procession has gone 
on, has entered the house and the gates are closed. Their cries from 
without are not recognized and they are turned away in disappointment 
and bitterness. 

The wicked servant of the preceding chapter had said: "My Lord 
tarrieth; I have plenty of time." These thought: "He comes at once; 
there is no need of further preparation." In the parable of the soils, the 
seed presumably was all good, the difference being in the preparation or 
lack of it in the soils. Here the blame is on the foolish and improvident. 
The wise cannot atone for them if they would. The proposition is: 
" Watch." The corollary is: "It may be too late." 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON; WATCHFULNESS 

i. The watchfulness of preparation. Watchfulness does not lie in 
knowing when crises will arrive, but in being prepared for them. The 
critical moments in any enterprise or life are met triumphantly only because 
one has moved more or less habitually and perhaps consciously toward 
them. All successes have a pedigree in the gradual accumulation of equip- 
ment. Like the virgins, in general we start with a fairly common equip- 
ment, and the outcome to each depends upon the use made of it. 

2. The results of carelessness or slumber. Sometimes we find that it 
is too late. To be sure, the wise might have given oil to the foolish, but 
the procession would have probably been left in darkness later. More- 
over, the wise could in no way atone for the carelessness of the foolish. 
The matter looked back into an exercise of character on one hand and 
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the lack of it on the other. The wise could not transfer character, and 
if they might the lives of the foolish were no receptacle for it. For example, 
we donate provisions or money to the criminal and his family; the crime 
is not thereby atoned for. We must watch the child who may become 
or is already delinquent. If we are not too late we can train his character 
so that he will not become criminal. Or we may bolster up a building 
that shows signs of falling, but we cannot thereby replace the weakness 
of character of the one who built the dishonest foundation. We must, in 
business, in education, in all things, watch, prevent, encourage, strengthen. 
A wrong once done reaps inevitably its due result. We may live and 
grow, but the price we pay is eternal vigilance. 

Richard Roy Perkins 
Rockford, III. 

XXXVII. PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 
Matt. 25:14-303 

The days of Christ on earth are numbered. He sees the enmity of the 
Jews ripening to catastrophe. So they had treated prophets all through 
the past. He must take his place in the line of faithful teachers. 

EXPOSITION 

The parable we are to consider is found in the midst of final messages. 
Jesus' expected departure gives tone and color to all he has to say. He 
naturally thinks of the end of work, the final issue of things, the judgment 
sure to come. He is certain of it with regard to the city of Jerusalem. 
He sees the cup of calamity filling to the brim, and very soon the nation 
will be compelled to drink it to the dregs. There is a vivid picturing of 
this national disaster. This he dwells upon at the first, and then, through 
the imagery of that judgment, he looks clear on to the end of the world. 

The particular thought emphasized in this parable is fidelity in active 
service. Christ thinks of his prolonged absence. The work of the king- 
dom which has been .under his direct supervision must soon be committed 
to his disciples' hands. He wishes his followers to remember afterward 
their responsibility. So he pictures an employer who, just before he 
travels into a far country, delivers unto his servants his property to be 
cared for. The three servants, therefore, represent the Christian dis- 
ciples; the goods delivered represent the tasks, the advantages, the op- 
portunities of the kingdom. The distribution of values and positions is 
according to native capacity. Fifteen thousand dollars is intrusted to 
one, $6,000 to another, and $3,000 to the third. These personal differ- 
ences are real. Some are built to manage large affairs. Others get be- 
wildered unless the problem is smaller. The question may be asked, 
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"Who maketh thee to differ?" Christ enters into no explanation but 
recognizes the fact and insists upon what seems an unequal distribution. 

The first two servants put their funds into market activity and doubled 
their values. This common fidelity in active service is the thing specially 
commended. The same words are used in the two cases, that of the 
$15,000 man and the $6,000 man. Both are called "good and faithful" 
their work is "well done." Each of them is made "ruler over many things" 
and they are permitted to share the joy of their lord. The two men 
are brought in with their varying amounts to make it clear that fidelity 
is the one desirable feature. Commendation, promotion, joy do not de- 
pend on bulks, unequal amounts, native ability, but upon wisely using 
what is entrusted with a keen sense of moral accountability. 

The third servant is pictured as digging in the earth and hiding the 
money put in his care. It is easy to imagine all sorts of reasons why 
Christ makes the man of least ability turn out to be "wicked and sloth- 
ful," "a lazy good-for-nothing." Most of the reasons are very fanciful, 
none of them certain. It may be said, indeed, that men of small ability 
are timid, shrinking, apt to underestimate the worth they have; but the 
picture here is of a man who fails to use his gift because he has a false con- 
ception of the employer: "I knew thee, that thou art a hard man reaping 
where thou hast not sown." His slothfulness grounded itself in his 
wickedness. He attributed hardness to the heart of his master when it was 
his own heart that was hard. It is the inactivity of faithlessness. There 
are men who charge God with irrational partiality and think of him as 
harsh and cruel in his distributions of providence. "Things happen as 
they will; there is no use to try." Christ pictures the master handling 
that servant with most rigorous logic simply to show the utter groundless- 
ness of his excuse. Every gift is for use; every opportunity a gateway. 
Growth, advance; that is the law of healthy, obedient, faithful life. 
Fault-finding, inactivity, sluggish negligence result in shriveling loss, 
atrophy. The work left over by the negligent has to be taken up by the 
"very busy man" and the success he makes in it seems to be a bonus 
thrown in in addition to his own prosperous increase. Such a condition 
of things always creates an "outer darkness" where lament grinds its teeth. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE USES OF GIFTS 

We are in the kingdom to carry on its work. Absence of the Master 
makes it imperative. 

1. Original gifts are diversified, bedded in mystery. There are 
$15,000 men and $3,000 men. God knows it and marks out the task. 

2. Gifts and privileges are for use. Intelligent life means utilization 
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of resources. God put the impulse in man. Only perverseness and lazy 
slackness interfere. 

3. Use brings increase; makes the user a contributor, a participant in 
the world's activities. He not only multiplies values; he multiplies him- 
self, his own self-respect, his ability to do larger things. He who receives 
and does not use is of no use to himself or others. To hoard money makes 
man a miser. To fail to thrust out into living activities gifts of grace and 
privilege makes any man miserable. Opportunities are taken away from 
him and bestowed upon the man already abounding in prosperous service. 

4. Every man is responsible, irrespective of degrees of native ability, 
gifts of grace and of Providence. It is fidelity which secures the "well 
done," the promotion, and a share in the joy of the Lord. 

B. A. Greene 
Evanston, III. 

XXXVIII. THE ANOINTING AND THE BETRAYAL 

MATTHEW 26:6-l64 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The more important MSS. omit to /av/w>v=ointment, in vs. 9. In 
many respects the anointing reported by Matthew, Mark, and John is 
similar to that recorded by Luke in the seventh chapter of his gospel. 
Are they reports of the same incident ? Great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed as to this, but it is now generally held that they are accounts of 
two distinct occurrences. While there are minor variations in the accounts 
given by Matthew, Mark, and John, they are of no such character as those 
which differentiate these reports from that found in Luke. The fact that 
a Simon appears as host in both cases has little significance, owing to the 
frequency with which this name was used. The fact that Luke lays the 
scene of the anointing reported by him in Galilee, and makes the woman 
a "sinner," while the other writers place the scene in Bethany and identify 
the woman with the beloved Mary, sister of Lazarus and Martha, makes 
it altogether improbable that they are all reporting the same incident. 

II. EXPOSITION 

Verse 6. "Simon, the leper." He had been a leper, but was now 
restored to health. Christian conjecture has assumed that he was one 
of the many whom Jesus had made whole. Nothing is said of the name 
of the host in John's narrative. The traditions that make him the brother 
of Lazarus or the husband of Mary are without value. Vs. 7. "An ala- 
baster cruse of exceeding precious ointment." The alabastron or cruse 
was made with a long, slender neck, which allowed the oil to escape only 
drop by drop. The oil was made from an extract of the Indian or Ara- 
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bian nard-grass. In her eagerness to complete the offering of love the 
woman can not wait for the slow escape of the ointment, and so breaks 
the fragile cruse in her hands (Mark 14:3). "Poured it on his head." 
Mark says on his feet. It is not unreasonable to assume that she anointed 
both his head and his feet. Vs. 8. "When the disciples saw it, they had 
indignation." Mark says: "some of his disciples," while John tells us, 
that it was Judas who murmured. De Wette renders it: "they scolded 
him;" but the meaning seems to be that of "passionate feeling which we 
strive to keep back in the utterance." "To what purpose is this waste? 
For this might have been sold for much and given to the poor." These 
men were from the humbler walks of life. The offering was great in 
money value, and seemed to them to be useless. The 300 pence at which 
it was valued, represented the earnings of a Jewish laborer for an entire 
year. Herodotus tells us that an alabastron of nard was among the five 
costly gifts sent by Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia (Herod., iii, 20). 
Vs. 10. "She hath wrought a good work upon me." This is explained 
in vs. 12, where Jesus asserts that the woman has anointed him for his 
burial. Did she see more clearly than the disciples the impending 
tragedy, or, does Jesus mean that she has unconsciously performed this 
preparatory service ? Vs. 13. " Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial for her." It is significant that out of the multitude of 
services performed during the earthly life of Jesus by those who loved 
him, this which accomplishes no utilitarian end should be made immortal. 
It is the crowning of Christian sentiment. Vs. 15. "And they weighed 
unto him thirty pieces of silver." The revised version gives the literal 
rendering of the Greek word which the King James translators rendered : 
"Covenanted with him." It is not necessary, however, to suppose that 
the money was actually paid at this time. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

Theme: The ministry of love. 

1. Love must express itself. If we are conscious of no desire to mani- 
fest our love, we may well doubt its existence. 

2. The natural expression of love is through ministry. Love's con- 
stant impulse is to impart. A great love never counts the cost. Ministry 
is as inseparable from love as warmth is from fire. 

3. No ministry of love to Jesus Christ is waste. If it accomplishes 
nothing more, it increases love ; for love grows by giving. In view of this 
incident the utilitarian may well hesitate before seeking to exclude the 
expressions of Christian sentiment from architecture or worship. 

Lathan A. Crandall 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



